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vncnorzio  xv  buck:  bon  auras  unhid  lancns  so  it? 

by  ISC  Tarty  L.  Tucker,  (BN,  56  pay. 

Binca  tfaa  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Obion,  no  nation  or 
organisation  has  ooaa  forward  to  haonaw  tfaa  doadaata  peecwakar  or 
psaoafcaapar  in  Burope.  This  study  discuaaaa  tfaa  naad  tor  a  cowtry  or  a 
supernational  organisation  to  accept  tfaa  load  tola  of  Baking  and  keeping 
paaca  faatwaaa  indapandant  atataa  as  wall  as  batwaan  waring  factions  or 
atfanic  groups  within  atataa  in  lurapa. 

Baaad  on  an  awari nation  of  the  CM  charter,  hia  study  aatabliafaas 
authority  for  CM  paacafcaaping  oparationa,  it  analysaa  expanding  rolaa  of 
tfaa  UN  in  paacafcaaping  and  peace-building,  and  analysaa  tfaa 
applicability  of  tfaa  Wainbargar  Critaria  to  paanafcanplng  oparationa.  It 
than  davalops  tfaa  naad  for  continued  0.8.  world  laadarahip  and  airport 
for  UN  paacafcaaping  affarta  around  tfaa  world. 

Finally,  this  study  cloaaa  with  two  aajor  conclusions.  First,  that 
tfaa  Ufaitad  Nations  has  a  significant  rola  to  play  in  wiring  and  kaaping 
panes  in  Sttropa.  It  can  bast  aoooapliah  that  rola  by  daval oping  an 
arganisation  ona  Daputy  SacrataryOanaral  wfaich  **—«  aff actively 
oparmta  through  all  phases  of  conflict  resolution  and  by  convincing  moo 
to  sarva  as  its  chief  regional  organisation  for  oparationa  in  Burope. 
tod  second,  it  concludes  that  tfaa  CM,  MKXO  and  tfaa  0.8.  oust  be  prepared 
for  a  long  tana  rnwnri  tiaant  if  peanairaaping,  peers  anfnrcanwnt  and  poet- 
conflict  paaca-building  era  conducted  in  Eastern  Burope.  Ibe  conflict 
will  not  be  resolved  quickly. 
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The  twentieth  century  hat  ban  ana  of  tha  moat  violent  in  hunan 
history.  Since  tha  end  of  tha  Second  World  War,  our  commaity  of 
nations  has  managed  to  avoid  nuclear  warfare,  but  conventional 
conflicts  have  flared  with  increasing  regularity. *  Within  tha  last 
ten  years,  most  of  those  conflicts  have  been  caused  by  ethnic  or 
religious  wrest.  There  are  few  tools  available  to  resolve  ethnic, 
religious,  and  international  conflict;  the  success  rate  has  not  been 
overwhelming.  Among  the  most  iaportant,  however,  are  the  potential 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  powers  of  the  Obi  ted  Nations.  During 
the  Cold  War,  the  Utaited  Rations  made  important,  but  limited, 
contributions  in  these  areas.  Now,  as  a  consequence  of  radical 
change  in  the  former  Soviet  Obion,  those  tools  for  conflict 
containment  and  resolution  have  begun  to  be  applied  in  earnest.  The 
question  investigated  here  is  whether  they  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  long-standing  inflicts  in  Burope. 

Peacekeeping  operations  have  been  among  tha  Uhited  Nations'  (UN) 
most  visible  and  innovative  activities.  As  the  UN  peacekeeping  motto 
states,  "Peacekeeping  is  not  a  soldier's  jab,  but  only  a  soldier  can 
do  it. Over  half  a  million  people  have  served  in  27  mandated 
peacekeeping  missions,  wder  the  UN  Secretary-General's  compand, 
since  1948.  Most  of  these  people  have  been  soldiers  who  volunteered 
to  apply  military  discipline  and  training  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
or  restoring  the  pesos. 

As  the  Ettt-Wast  political  ideological  diffsrenoee  have  narrowed 
and  the  Cold  war  ended  in  1990,  UR  peacekeeping  operations  have 
•upended  in  both  number  and  ccnplesity;  a  new  type  of  UR  peacekeeping 
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is  evolving.  Increasingly,  peacekeeping  operations  are  set  up  to 
help  implement  negotiated  settlaamnts  of  conflict  bstwsen  hostile 
parties,  help  administer  countries  and  bring  about  fair  elections  or 
provide  bunnitarian  relief.  Soldiers,  police  officers  and 
civilians,  all  under  UK  control,  are  integrated  into  a  complex 
organisation  whose  function  is  not  only  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
traditional  military  way  but  also  to  help  former  combatants  build  a 
new,  peaceful  future. 

In  January,  1992,  the  OR  Security  Cornell  met  for  the  first  time 
ever  at  the  hemds-of-stata  level .  Their  meeting  marked  an 
unprecedented  cumiitmant  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  ON 
Charter.  The  heeds  of  state  called  on  the  Secretary-General  to 
lecamand  ways  of  inproving  the  organisations 's  work  at  preventive 
diplomacy,  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping. ^  In  June,  1992,  Secretary- 
General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  reported  to  the  camber  states.  He 
recommended  ways  to  enhance  the  (XT's  performance  in  preventing 
conflict,  in  some  instances  through  preventive  deployment  of  a  DR 
presence  or  establishment  of  demilitarised  zones  in  potential 
conflict  areas.  Ha  also  recommended  new  ways  of  using  military  force 
under  ON  direction  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  or  under  regional 
authority.4 

Since  the  warming  between  the  East  and  Rest,  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Gtaicn,  no  nation  or  organisation  has 
come  forward  to  become  the  dominate  peacemaker  or  peacekeeper  in 
Europe.  As  a  result,  raneued  nationalism  and  sthnic  unrast  have 
caused  continual  political ,  social ,  economic  and  military 
confrontations.  Thera  is  s  need  for  an  organisation  to  accept  the 
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lead  role  of  making  and  keeping  peace  between  independent  states  as 
well  as  between  warring  factions  or  ethnic  groups,  within  states,  in 
Birope.  This  role  must  fall  to  the  Uhited  Rations,  either  in  the 
traditional  peacekeeping  role  or,  if  necessary,  by  a  OR  sanctioned 
and  controlled  European  regional  organisation.  Additionally,  the  OR 
must  develop  a  focused  staff  organisation  which  can  assist  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Secretary-General  with  the  difficult  day-to- 
day  details  and  required  coordination  to  successfully  plan,  organise 
and  conduct  peacekeeping  and  peace- enforcement  operations. 

This  study  is  important  to  scholars,  diplomats  and  military 
leaders  who  must  find  a  way  to  make  and  maintain  regional  stability 
in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  first  studies  to  discuss 
specifically  how  the  United  Rations  can  use  NATO  as  its  chief 
regional  agent  to  bring  and  keep  that  stability.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  first  docunants  to  analyse  the  Weinberger  Criteria  in  terms  of 
its  applicability  to  peacekeeping  operations. 

This  study  will  esandne  the  UR  charter,  its  founders'  intent, 
and  the  authority  for  UR  peacekeeping  operations.  It  will  analyze 
recent  peacekeeping  trends  within  the  UR  and  discuss  NATO's  future 
role.  American  responsibilities  for  world  leadership  will  be 
discussed  and  the  applicability  of  the  Weinberger  Criteria  to 
peacekeeping  will  be  analysed.  This  study  will  conclude  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (RATO),  assisted  by  other  European 
regional  organisations,  can  serve  as  the  United  Rations'  chief  agent 
for  maintaining  peace  throughout  Europe.  A  political  model  will  be 
presented  also  to  show  how  the  UR  can  control  such  an  operation. 
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Several  cannon,  but  often  misused,  terms  Mill  be  used  throughout 

this  monograph.  They  are  defined  in  Appendix  A: 

Coalition  Action 

Conflict 

Crisis 

Bunanitarian  Operations 

Peacekeeping 

Peacemaking 

Peace-building 

Peoce-enforcamant 

Preventive  Diplomacy 

Preventive  Deployment 


we  think  of  the  peacekeeping  role  as  one  belonging  to  the 
United  Rations.  Chapter  VII  of  the  DR  Charter  provides  authority, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Security  Council ,  to  make,  keep  or 
enforce  the  peace. 3  Bo never,  peacekeeping  as  we  know  it  is  a  DR 
invention.  It  was  not  specifically  defined  in  the  Charter  but 
evolved  as  a  non-violent  instrument  to  control  conflict  at  a  time 
when  Cold  War  constraints  prevented  the  Security  Council  frem  taking 
the  more  forceful  steps  permitted  by  the  Charter.  Peacekeeping  has 
often  proved  easier  and  more  politically  acceptable  than  the  mi 
entrusted  functions  of  peacemaking  end  peace-enforcement . 


•  ■  \  R,'  •*  • :  ■  •  it  v  '■*  J  >i 


Chapter  IV  of  the  Charter  lays  out  general  principles  upon  which 
the  peace  and  security  system  of  the  Charter  is  based,  namely  that 
the  General  Assembly  is  primarily  the  organ  for  discussion,  while  the 
Security  Council  is  the  organ  for  action.  The  Charter  provides  two 
eircuimtsnces  under  which  the  General  Assembly  can  make 
recommendations  regarding  international  peace  and  security.  The 
first  is  when  the  Security  Council  is  not  exercising  its  functions 
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under  the  Charter  and  the  second  is  when  the  Security  Cornell 
requests  the  General  Assembly  consider  a  question  and  make 

Several  chapters  and  articles  of  the  HI  Charter  authorise  HI 
action  to  stem  an  act  of  aggression.  Article  39  mekes  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  to  determine  the  "existence  of 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breech  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression. 
When  the  Council  decides  that  such  a  condition  exists,  it  may  decide 
to  take  measures  not  involving  use  of  annad  force  such  as  halting 
economic  relations  or  severing  diplomatic  relations.  If  that  does 
not  work,  the  Security  Cowell  "may  take  action  by  air,  sea,  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security."8 

The  smaller  nations  of  the  CM  were  opposed  to  giving  the 
Security  Council  absolute  power  to  inpose  a  particular  settlement. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  equally  anxious  to  make  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  the  Council  to  avoid  its  responsibilities  for  keeping 
the  peace.9  Therefore,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Security 
Council  and  the  general  membership  that  no  member  of  the  Organization 
would  be  obligated  to  enploy  armed  forces  or  to  participate  in 
enforcement  operations  called  for  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  founders  of  the  HI  intended  the  Security  Council  to  have 
wide  latitude  in  its  choice  of  the  most  appropriate  mathod  to  deal 
with  threats  to  peace  or  aggression.  One  of  the  major  failings  of 
the  Laagua  of  Nations  had  bsan  its  lack  of  authority  to  take 
necessary  measures,  including  fores,  to  maintain  peace  and  security. 
The  founders  wanted  there  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  duty  of  the 
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Security  Council  to  take  necessary  enforcement  measures  when  faced 
with  flagrant  acts  of  aggression,  but  were  quick  to  restrict  their 
powers.  The  small  powers  recognized  their  need  for  a  strong  Security 
Council,  but,  at  the  same  time,  feared  a  Comcil  with  too  nuch 
authority. 
on  naac  Rwmtn 

While  the  OR  has  had  success  in  same  areas  of  the  world, 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Middle  East  (since  1948),  India- 
Pakistan  (since  1949),  Cyprus  (since  1964)  and  Lebanon  (since  1978) 
have  demonstrated  that  once  ON  forces  are  employed,  they  often  remain 
indefinitely  to  maintain  peace. 

Current  united  Nations  peacekeeping  attempts  in  Iraq,  Somalia, 
Cambodia  and  Bosnia  are  potentially  long  term  involvements,  will  be 
very  expensive  and  certainly  are  more  complicated  than  past 
operations.  In  Iraq  and  Somalia,  ON  peacekeeping  efforts  were 
ineffective  until  peace-enforcement  operations  set  the  conditions  for 
peacekeeping  to  occur.  Peacekeeping  has  already  failed  in  Bosnia  and 
is  now  failing  in  Cambodia.  Only  time  will  tell  if  they  follow  the 
same  path  as  Iraq  and  Somalia;  most  observers  believe  they  will.  In 
Kuwait,  a  multi-national  coalition  had  to  evict  forcibly  Iraqi  forces 
before  the  ON  could  establish  an  operation;  in  Somalia,  the  united 
States  was  needed  first  to  secure  ports,  distribution  centers  and 
convoys  before  UN  sponsored  humanitarian  relief  could  take  place.  In 
Cvbodia  and  Bosnia,  UN  peacekeepers  have  not  been  able  to  stop  or 
even  significantly  reduce  the  fighting,  and  military  intervention  is 
being  demanded  from  many  quarters  to  stop  the  conflict.** 
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Obviously,  it  is  mors  efficient  and  dasirabls  to  use  diplomacy 
to  mls*  tensions  before  thsy  result  in  conflict.  To  develop  further 
preventive  diplomacy,  the  United  Rations  is  exploring  several  ways  of 
adopting  measures  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and  responsiveness. 

In  trying  to  establish  an  early  warning  system  for  assessing  possible 
threats  to  peace,  the  Security  Council  is  attesting  to  identify 
those  economic  and  social  situations  that  might  pose  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  OR  Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  already  introduced  a  new  technique  which  he  refers 
to  as  preventive  deployment.  Pindar  this  method,  OH  forces  are  sent 
to  an  area  to  deter  cross  border  attacks  or  prevent  hostilities 
within  a  country,  rather  than  wait  mtil  after  armed  conflict  has 
occurred.  Demilitarized  zones  are  than  established  in  a  preventive, 
rather  than  a  post-conflict,  context  to  separate  potential 
belligerents.  this  closely  describes  the  currant  OH  operation  in 
Macedonia,  where  the  OH  has  sent  peacekeepers  in  an  attanpt  to 
prevent  the  Yugoslav  conflict  from  escalating  into  a  total  Balkans 
war. 

Between  the  tasks  of  preventing  conflict  and  conflict  resolution 
lies  the  responsibility  of  bringing  hostile  parties  to  agreement  by 
peaceful  means  if  possible,  but  by  other  means  if  necessary.  To 
further  this  pursuit,  the  Secretary-General  set  the  stage  for  an 
increased  OH  role  during  a  July  1992  London  press  conference.  He 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  new  category  of  DR  forces  which  he 
described  as  "peace-enforcement  wits. ”13  These  wits  would  be 
deployed  in  areas  where  the  task  of  maintaining  a  cease-fire  might 
exceed  the  mission  of  traditional  peacekeeping.  Such  wits  would 
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consist  of  trained  troops  more  heavily  armed  than  peacekeeping 

forces.  He  went  on  to  say: 

He  are  no  longer  involved  only  in  peace-keeping 
operations;  we  are  also  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  country,  in  the  return  of 
refugees,  in  creating  new  institutions,  in 
participating  with  observers  in  elections,  even  in 
participating  in  the  administration  and  in 

Qovenmnt.** 

The  nature  of  peacekeeping  has  evolved  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
The  international  climate  has  changed  and  peacekeeping  operations  are 
increasingly  fielded  to  help  implement  settlements  that  have  been 
negotiated  hy  diplomats,  peacemakers  or  even  peace-enforcers.  As  a 
result,  a  new  array  of  demands  and  problems  have  emerged  regarding 
logistics,  equipment,  personnel  and  finance.  To  meet  effectively 
increasing  demands,  the  United  Rations  needs  to  establish  a 
peacekeeping  reserve  find,  improve  training  for  peacekeeping 
personnel  and  establish  a  pre-positioned  stock  of  basic  peacekeeping 
equipment  to  supplement  under-equipped  troops.**  As  an  alternative, 
member  nations  could  commit  to  keep  certain  equipment  an  stand-by  for 
immediate  use  by  the  UN  when  required. 

Whereas  the  aim  of  preventive  diplomacy  is  to  avoid  a  crisis, 
post-conflict  peace-building  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
hostilities.***  Several  post-conflict  measures  must  be  considered  to 
build  confidence  between  parties  to  a  dispute.  Some  of  these  include 
repatriating  refugees,  monitoring  elections,  tmnporarily  helping  to 
administer  governments,  and  advancing  efforts  to  protect  hunan 
rights.  The  current  situations  in  Somalia  and  El  Salvador  may  be 
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perfect  opportunities  to  further  poet-conflict  peace- building  in  the 
context  presented  hr  the  Secretary-General . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  long-term  benefit  in  these  countries  could 
coma  from  reforming  or  strengthening  gcwrerraantal  institutions  and 
infrastructure  as  part  of  the  peace-building  operation.  Governmental 
institutions  can  be  strengthened  hr  improving  internal 
transportation,  developing  local  agriculture,  rebuilding  the  national 
education  system  and  strengthening  democratic  institutions. 

Eastern  Europe  presents  a  similar  problon.  it  has  been  in 
political  and  social  disarray  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ethnic,  cultural,  economic,  religious  and  political  factions  have 
demanded  more  autonomy  and  say  in  their  governments'  decisions. 

Since  February,  1992,  the  United  Nations  has  had  over  15,966  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  former  Yugoslavia  to  ensure  the  conditions 
of  peace  and  security  required  for  negotiation  of  an  overall 
settlement  of  the  crisis.^  However,  there  has  been  little  progress 
and  all  attempts  to  bring  about  peace  have  failed.  In  August  of 
1992,  Major  General  Lewis  Mackenzie,  the  former  UN  peacekeeping 
commander  in  Sarajevo,  discussed  his  pessimism  by  saying,  "I  used  to 
use  the  term  guarded  optimism,  but  I've  dropped  even  that  from  ray 
vocabulary".'®  In  December  1992,  the  current  chief  UN  peacekeeper  in 
Sarajevo,  General  Aly  Abdul  Razek,  declared  peacekeeping  efforts  in 
Bosnia  a  failure  and  urged  the  international  ccmnunity  to  set  a  one- 
month  deadline  before  intervening  militarily.  He  said,  "All  these 
efforts  we  have  made  to  save  livea  have  ccnpletely  failed.  The  voice 
of  gins  is  still  louder  than  any  peaceful  efforts."'^ 
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At  the  sam  tixm  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE)  has  taken  up  the  peacekeeping  banner  as  a  component  of 
its  conflict  resolution  mandate.  The  Conference  prodded  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  enforce  the  ben  an  flights  by  Serbian  military 
planes  and  helicopters  over  Bosnia  and  asked  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms  sales  to  Bosnia's  Muslim- led 
government,  which  is  struggling  against  better  equipped  Serbian 
forces .2® 

The  inability  of  the  united  Rations  to  prevent  armed  conflict  in 
Bosnia  has  resulted  in  the  spread  of  ethnic  fighting  throughout  the 
region.  As  a  result,  there  is  now  a  more  widespread  view  that  the  UN 
must  actively  intervene  in  similar  situations ,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  for  humanitarian  assistance.  The 
once  universally  accepted  concept  that  national  sovereignty  prevented 
outside  interference  in  a  nation's  internal  affairs  has  been  breached 
in  Somalia  and  El  Salvador,  and  thare  is  now  every  prospect  that  at 
least  some  future  "peacekeeping”  missions  will  be  mounted  without  the 
consent  of  all  involved  parties. 

The  situation  in  Bosnia  has  confronted  the  international 
comnunity  with  just  such  a  problem.  While  none  of  the  parties  to 
that  civil  war  have  clean  hands,  the  Serbs  clearly  are  the 
aggressors,  and  have  openly  violated  every  principle  of  civilized 
conduct.  The  Serbian  policy  of  terrorizing  the  Bosnian  Muslim  and 
Croat  papulation  by  shelling  villages  and  tows,  the  deliberate 
starvation  of  whole  cities,  killing  of  non-combe tants,  establishment 
of  Nazi-style  concentration  camps  and  even  mass  deportations  has 
become  known  as  "ethnic  cleansing". Non-Serbs  have  been  forced  out 


of  large  areas  of  Bosnia  and  the  most  severe  refugee  problem  in 
Europe  since  the  Second  World  Wfer  has  bean  created.  Runerous  cease¬ 
fires  have  been  meaningless,  as  the  ON  troops  who  served  at  the 
Sarajevo  airport  can  attest.^  International  condensations  have  had 
no  effect,  nor  have  economic  sanctions,  and  there  are  growing  demands 
for  collective  military  action  to  stop  the  genocide  aimed  at 
Muslims.^  In  January  1993,  the  United  Rations  Security  Council  gave 
approval  for  the  use  of  force  and  NATO  agreed  to  provide  troops  and 
equipnwnt  for  a  large-scale  operation  to  clear  land  corridors  to 
relieve  Sarajevo  and  other  besieged  areas.  In  March  1993,  RAID  began 
developing  plans  to  allow  forces,  under  UR  control,  to  intervene  in 
Bosnia  for  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  assistance  and  to  enforce  any 
future  peace  settlement. 

Events  over  the  past  year  have  demonstrated  that  unrest  in 
Eastern  Europe  will  not  be  quietened  with  peacekeeping  operations 
alone;  more  is  needed.  A  combination  of  preventive  diplomacy, 
peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  peace-enforcement,  and  than  long-term 
peace-building  is  needed  to  stop  the  fighting,  conduct  hunanitarian 
relief,  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  and  rebuild  the  region. 

BBSBI  SSL  POLITICK.  JBHffiS 

Ten  years  ago  a  unified.  Security  Council -sponsored  program  to 
bring  peace  to  any  region  would  have  been  inpossible.  However,  since 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  there  has  been  more  agreement  and 
cooperation  within  the  Security  Council  than  ever  before.  The  united 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  veto  or  block  the  majority  of 
issues  because  they  infringe  on  the  bi-polarity  of  the  past.  This 
has  renewed  hope  for  a  more  agreeable  Security  Cornell  which  can  work 
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together  to  resolve  problem.  It  also  has  created  a  situation  where 
the  General  Assembly  can  better  work  together  with  the  Council ,  and 
not  against  it. 

The  General  Assembly  was  intended  to  be  an  international  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  concern  where,  by  methods  of 
reason  and  persuasion,  action  in  support  of  common  objectives  could 
be  taken. ^  During  its  first  26  years,  the  General  Assembly 
frequently  followed  the  vote  of  the  United  States  in  most  matters. 
But,  because  of  escalating  polarisation  between  the  two  super-powers 
and  their  frequent  veto  in  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly 
had,  by  the  mid  1966s,  become  less  aligned  with  either  block.  An 
increasing  lumber  of  third  world  nations  showed  their  growing 
discontent  by  using  the  Assembly  as  a  forum  for  denouncing  both 
poles.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  united  States  found  the  General 
Assembly  less  willing  to  be  dominated  and  more  willing  to  condemn 
actions  of  the  super-powers. 

The  primary  role  envisioned  for  the  Security  Council  was  to  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  When 
the  Security  Council  determined  the  existence  of  a  "threat  to  the 
peace,  breech  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,"  it  was  to  decide 
what  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  "to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security.*^ 

Within  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  formation  of  the  united 
Nations,  the  pernmnent  numbers  had  failed  to  agree  on  the  composition 
and  functioning  of  the  Security  Council.  The  idee  that  the  great 
powers  would  be  able  to  take  action  to  maintain  world  peace,  or  that 
they  would  at  least  refrain  from  preventing  such  action  by  others. 
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mu  bmd  on  the  premise  that  local  conflict*  could  b*  insulated  from 
rivalries  rang  the  great  powers  themselves.26  But  in  fact  almost 
every  issue  on  to  be  seen  as  being  of  direct  concern  to  the  U.S. 
led  flestem  block  and  the  Soviet  Obion  dominated  Eastern  block.  On 
most  issues  they  took  opposing  viewpoints  and  bi  •polarity  continued 
to  expand. 

To  overcame  the  paralysing  effect  of  frequent  Security  Cowcil 
vet  os,  the  General  Assembly  took  greater  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  threats  to  peace  and  security.  Later  the  Secretary-General  was 
given  greater  authority,  enabling  him  to  play  a  more  central  role  in 
many  crises  over  the  following  years.  But  the  most  isportant  thing 
was  that  the  OR  remained,  for  its  first  twenty  years,  at  the  canter 
of  the  world  stage.  Each  time  a  new  crisis  arose,  "it  was  still  the 
Security  Council,  and  at  times  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  world 
looked  to  for  response".27 

By  the  mLd-1969s  even  this  degree  of  UR  authority  declined. 

Many  states,  and  international  opinion,  no  longer  looked  to  the  UN 
for  effective  action.  The  Western  powers,  particularly  the  united 
States,  were  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  majority  support  in  the 
Organization.  Therefore,  they  became  increasingly  reluctant  to  work 
through  a  frequently  hostile  General  Assembly. 

By  the  197Bs  it  was  to  longer  only  the  Soviet  bloc  that  was 
negative  in  its  approach  to  the  UR  mod  the  procedures  which  it 
offered.  As  the  Cold  War  evolved,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Uhian 
preferred,  an  all  of  tba  most  important  questions,  "to  deal  directly 
with  each  other,  outside  the  ambit  of  the  organization".2*  As  a 
result,  the  UR  became  increasingly  unsuccessful  in  its  ability  to 
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influence  nation's  actions  and  msdiata  unrast  or  conflict.  Ihs  world 
had  moved  through  bi-polarity  to  ana  with  just  two  super-powers,  tha 
U.S.  and  tha  Soviet  Uhian. 

Cnly  in  the  past  5  years  has  that  Cold  War  begin  to  thaw.  In 
1969,  East  and  west  Germany  remit  ad,  tha  Soviet  Uhion  dissolved  and 
tha  Warsaw  Pact  rraaasri  to  exist.  In  1996,  tha  United  States  and 
Russia  agreed  to  support  a  UN  resolution  authorizing  force  against  a 
former  Soviet  client  state.  As  a  result,  a  coalition  of  Western  and 
Arab  nations,  under  ON  mandate,  forced  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  The  United 
States  and  Russia  are  now  working  together  in  ways  not  thought  of 
only  three  years  ago.  From  arms  reduction,  to  scientific 
collaboration,  to  economic  cooperation,  the  two  former  super-powers 
have  shewn  an  mparalleled  degree  of  virtual  participation.  Because 
of  this  teanwork,  the  Security  Council  more  frequently  works  in 
concert  instead  of  at  opposite  ends  to  bring  about  regional 
stability.  This  new-found  cooperation  waa  recently  sunned  up  by 
former  ON  Secretary-General  Javier  Peres  de  Cuellar:  "At  the 
beginning,  there  wee  an  atmosphere  shadowed  by  the  reserve  and 
aloofness  of  major  powers  towards  tha  United  Nations.  Today,  that 
has  changed  into  enthusiastic  participation.  While  this  may  be 
somewhat  overstated,  the  United  Rations  has  at  least  the  potential  of 
returning  to  the  organisation  it  was  envisioned  to  be  45  years  ago. 

Despite  all  the  recent  changes  in  the  world  and  UN,  one  thing 
has  not  changed:  the  increased  power  given  the  Secretary-General 
remains.  Naar  tha  end  of  his  term  as  UN  Secretary-General,  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  recognizad  that  the  concept  of  security  has  been 
broadened.  Be  said  the  non-military  aspects— political  stability. 
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respect  for  hum  rights,  legitimacy  of  governments,  living 
conditions  of  populations  and  environment— are  increasingly 
important.  Be  want  on  to  say  that  the  problems  of  tomorrow  will 
require  leu  military  intervention  but  more  overall  involvenmnt  by 
the  major  powers  to  maintain  security.^ 

The  current  ON  Secretary-General,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  often 
takas  a  more  aggreuive  approach  than  his  predecessor  and  his 
involvement  in  regional  puce  and  security  matters  continues  to  grow. 
In  Bonn,  while  discussing  the  ethnic  fighting  in  Bosnia,  he  told  the 
German  leadership  that  the  OR  needed  the  full  participation  of 
Germany  in  peacemaking,  peace-enforceoMnt  and  pucekeeping 
operations.^*  Such  German  participation  would  require  an  mnanebnent 
to  its  national  constitution  to  allow  operations  outside  the  NATO 
theater. 

His  call  for  U.S.  forcu  to  disarm  fighting  factions  in  Somalia, 
his  requut  for  peacekeepers  in  Macedonia  to  prevent  the  bloody 
Yugoslav  conflict  from  escalating  into  a  Balkans  war,  and  his  call 
for  HMD  military  action  in  Bosnia  show  his  determination  to  stay  in 
the  lead  of  ON  policy  making  and  to  expand  the  role  of  the  ON  in 
maintaining  peace  and  security  around  the  world. 

the  world  has  changed  significantly  over  the  put  45  years  and 
the  United  Nations  has  changed  with  it.  lbs  world  has  moved  from 
being  multi -polar  at  the  end  of  florid  Mar  II  to  being  bi -polar  during 
the  nd.d-1 960's.  The  height  of  the  Gold  Mar  brought  on  domination  by 
the  two  super-powers  and  now  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  union  we 
su  a  mono-polar  world.  Only  the  United  Statu  hu  .the  thru 
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elannts  of  national  power  (00000010,  political  and  military)  needed 
to  bo  a  truo  sugar  power. 

At  tbo  sano  tins  tho  Ohited  Rations  baa  gram  from  a  body  that 
roliod  on  tbo  Security  Council  for  dlroetioo,  to  ana  which  was  almost 
inoffoctivo  bocauso  of  differences  botwoan  tho  two  super-powers.  Row 
tbo  OR  is  returning  to  so  organisation  which  cooporatos  within  its 
major  bodioo— as  intsndod  in  tbo  bogizadng.^ 


•  BT*TiV  <*•■*  ■  •  *” rr^H 


Tho  Ohited  Statos  has  movod  away  from  boing  tho  solo  participant 
whan  taking  action  against  a  potential  or  actual  aggraasor.  Former 
President  Bush  adopted  tbs  role  of  world  leader  and  was  vary 
successful  in  getting  other  nations  to  follow  his  lead  in  fighting 
throats  to  peace  and  security.  For  this  success  to  remain,  the 
current  American  administration  must  continue  to  take  the  lead  in 
maintaining  a  peaceful  world.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Ohited 
States  should  decide  an  a  course  of  action,  then  act  alone,  but 
rather  lead  a  coalition  of  nations  or  support  a  OR  mandated  force  to 
resolve  conflict  around  the  world.  The  Ohited  Rations,  RAID,  and 
individual  nations^  of  ten  talk  about,  but  seldom  act  against, 
uncivilised  actions  by  nations  or  individuals  without  the  O.S. 
prodding  them  along.  In  discussing  the  Ohited  Rations  role  in 
SoaaUia,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  said  that  any  OR  proposal  for  action 
required  strong  political  leadership,  and  that  "as  the  only 
Superpower,  the  O.S.  must  be  aboard  if  not  in  the  lead. "33 

American  leadership  is  more  important  now  than  ever  before. 

There  will  not  be  peace  and  security  in  the  world  without  it.  Foxmar 
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Defense  Secretary,  Dick  Cheney,  said  that  any  strategy  of  the  United 
States  that  does  not  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  U.S. 
ultimately  is  the  coe  that  has  to  provide  leadership  in  moments  of 
grave  international  crisis  is  doomed  to  fail .3*  Mister  Chaney's  and 
Mister  Boutros-Ghali' s  ccnmants  are  not  nan  concepts,  but  the  last 
few  years  has  seen  an  increased  resignation  that  the  world  believes 
them  to  be  so. 

Whether  we  talk  about  Eastern  Europe,  Somalia,  or  the  Middle 
But,  the  united  States  must  lead,  economically,  politically  and 
militarily.  Mo  other  country  can  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
get  the  united  Nations  or  the  world  to  act.  While  there  are  no 
American  forces  in  Yugoslavia,  UN  peacekeepers  were  deployed  there 
only  after  the  united  States  called  for  action  in  the  Security 
Council.  No  country  or  organization  was  willing  to  tackle  the 
mission  of  disarming  Sanali  gangs  and  protecting  relief  convoys 
before  the  United  States  elected  to  do  so.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  united  Nations  would  have  acted  to  evict  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait  without  strong  U.S.  leadership.  There  was  no  possibility 
for  a  UN  mandated  coalition  during  the  Gulf  crisis  without  America's 
persistence.  Cnly  the  united  States  had  the  military  strength, 
political  courage  and  public  resolve  to  act  in  these  crises. 

The  events  of  the  pest  two  years  demonstrate  the  need  for 
continued  American  leadership.  Predictions  for  the  future  are  that 
the  world  will  continue  to  be  full  of  crisis  and  danger.  The  united 
States  must  continue  to  shape  international  thinking  and  action  to 
support  not  only  its  own  national  interests,  but  also  tbs  interests 
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of  spreading  pwct  and  security  throughout  the  world.  Or  as 
President  Clinton  said  in  his  inaugural  address  on  26  Jwuary,  1993: 

Today/  the  now  world  is  mors  fraa  but  Isas  stabls. 

Gcnmmism's  coll  apes  has  callsd  forth  old 

animosities  and  now  dangers,  dearly  America  must 

continue  to  lead  the  world  ws  did  so  much  to  raaka.^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  strategic  decisions  the  U.S. 
must  make  as  a  nation  is  when  to  advocate  the  use  of  force  to 
accomplish  its  national  objectives.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  developed  sis  major  tests  to  be  applied  whan 
weighing  the  proposed  use  of  U.S.  combat  forces  abroad.  Be  believed 
the  U.S.  should  not  go  to  war  unless  the  following  conditions  were 
met: 

First,  the  U.S.  should  not  commit  forces  to  combat  overseas 
unless  the  objectives  are  vital  to  national  interests.  Second,  if 
ccrabet  forces  are  used,  they  should  be  used  wholeheartedly,  and  with 
a  clear  intention  of  winning.  Third,  clear  military  and  political 
objectives  must  be  established.  Fourth,  decisive  force  should  be 
applied  to  ensure  objectives  are  acccnplished.  Fifth,  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  American  people  and  Congress  will 
support  the  action.  And  sixth.  The  U.S.  should  use  combat  force  only 
as  a  last  resort  .3** 

Weinberger's  Criteria  for  employing  combat  forest  have  been 
repeatedly  analyzed  since  they  were  written  in  1984.  ttotil  now  most 
theorists  have  agreed  with  his  assessment.  However,  thase  criteria 
must  be  looked  at  within  the  context  of  peacekeeping  operations  to 
determine  if  they  remain  valid. 
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Weinberger's  first  criterion  is  that  any  camdtment  of  U.S. 
forces  should  be  to  protect  ’Vital"  national  interests.  If  the  most 
recant  five  ON  peacekeeping  operations  are  reviewed,  it  is  hard  to 
conclude  that  vital  interests  are  at  stake  in  any  of  than.  While 
operations  in  Somalia,  Cambodia,  Bosnia,  Angola,  and  El  Salvador  may 
all  be  worthy  operations  to  stop  fighting,  feed  the  hungry  or  oversee 
elections,  it  is  hard  to  justify  any  of  thorn  as  "vital"  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Weinberger's  second  criterion  is  that  whan  U.S.  forces  are  used 
they  should  be  used  with  the  full  "intention  of  winning''.  In  the 
majority  of  the  exanples  given  above,  there  is  nothing  for  the  U.S. 
to  win.  We  can  tonporarily  prevent  people  from  starving,  reduce 
killing,  torture,  or  ethnic  cleansing  and  assist  in  free  elections, 
but  none  of  these  successes  can  be  categorised  as  winning. 

Weinberger's  third  criterion  is  that  "clear  political  and 
military  objectives"  must  be  established.  We  have  seen  neither  in 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  cases.  However,  the  United  States 
currently  provides  or  supports  military  peacekeeping  or  peace- 
enforcement  operations  in  each  of  these  countries.  In  each  case 
there  is  little  to  suggest  that  objectives  will  be  further  defined  or 
established. 

While  speaking  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  West  Point,  President 
George  Bush  stated  that  there  was  no  "easy  formula"  for  deciding  when 
to  commit  American  forces  to  battle,  but  set  out  his  guiding 
principles:  the  stakes  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  risk  American 
lives,  the  force  must  be  capable  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  no 
other  policies  are  likely  to  prove  effective,  sufficient  force  must 
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be  uMd,  thin  withdraw  one*  the  mission  is  accomplished,  and  the 
political  benefits  must  justify  the  potential  costs  and  sacrifice.^ 

President  Bush  did  not  speak  of  using  force  only  when  our  vital 
national  interests  are  at  stake.  Military  force  may  not  be  the  best 
way  to  safeguard  something  vital,  while  using  force  might  be  the  best 
way  to  protect  an  interest  that  qualifies  as  important  but  less  than 
vital.  In  his  assessment,  vital  national  interest  is  no  longer  an 
overriding  requirement. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dick  Cheney,  concurred  with  most  of 
Weinberger's  Criteria  for  committing  U.S.  forces  to  combat.  However, 
he  disagreed  with  the  argunent  that  any  mission  required  broad  public 
support.  He  said,  "Sometimes  you  may  not  be  able  to  identify  that 
support,  but  you  will  need  to  act.  ®  Whan  considering  the  use  of 
American  combat  forces  to  conduct  peacekeeping  operations,  this 
criterion  must  be  closely  considered.  A  case  can  be  made  that  the 
American  government  should  employ  combat  forces  against  an  adversary 
when  U.S.  vital  interests  are  at  stake,  even  if  there  is  not  public 
support  for  such  action.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Anerican  forces  would  be  committed  to  a  peacekeeping  or  peace- 
enforcement  operation,  where  no  vital  interests  are  threatened, 
without  broad  public  support. 

Mister  Weinberger's  rules  for  committing  Anerican  forces  were 
valid  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  was  recovering  from  the  afteonath  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  involved  in  a  Cold  War  policy.  However,  today 
the  new  world  order  demands  a  modified  set  of  criteria  for  employing 
force  when  that  force  is  used  to  support  a  just  cause.  Peacekeeping 
and  peace-enforcement  fit  into  this  category. 
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The  Obited  Rations  is  not  the  only  international  organisation 
coccamad  with  peace  and  aacurity.  Rations  in  moat  parts  of  tha 
world  hava  bandad  togathar  to  form  regional  organizations.  Soma  are 
primarily  military  alliances  while  others  are  mainly  political  and 
economic  groups.  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  tha  most  obvious  of 
the  former  while  tha  Organization  of  American  States  (QAS),  the 
Organization  of  African  Ohity  (QA0),  and  the  Arab  League  are 
primarily  political  arrangements. 
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Tha  north  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  alliance  in  human  history.  For  more  than  49  years, 
it  has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe.^  Certainly,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  world  would  have  been  like  without  NATO,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tha  Soviet  Onion  would  hava  transformed 
Europe,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  according  to  communist  ideology. 

NATO's  purpose,  according  to  its  founders  and  restated  in  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Rome  on  7-8  November  1991, 
is  to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  security  of  all  its  members  by 
political  and  military  means  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Rations  Charter.  Based  an  common  values  of  democracy,  human 
rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  the  Alliance  has  worked  since  its 
inception  for  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  lasting  order  in 
Europe.40 

Europe  is  undergoing  sweeping  change.  This  process  will 
continue  for  several  years  to  coma  and  will  be  influenced  by  both  the 
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integration  brought  about  by  the  European  Ccmnunity  (EC)  and  the 
disintegration  which  is  taking  place  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Just  as  Europe  has  changed,  NATO's  role  in  Europe  also  has 
changed.  The  former  NATO  nuclear  strategy  of  flexible  response, 
developed  to  meet  a  danger  of  sudden,  overwhelming  conventional 
attack,  no  longer  is  required  because  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Ohicn.  The  Alliance  has  made  a  major  transformation  by 
adopting  a  wholly  new  strategic  concept.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  a 
smaller  but  capable  collective  military  organization  in  order  to 
serve  NATO's  political  objectives."**  This  structure  will  provide 
sufficient  military  forces  to  protect  the  peace,  to  manage  crisis  and 
to  provide  for  defense.  Military  forces  will  be  capable  of  several 
missions,  including  deterrence  and  support  for  crisis  management, 
peacekeeping,  humanitarian  assistance,  and,  as  before,  the  defense  of 
Alliance  territory.*2 

The  future  of  European  regional  organisations  such  as  NATO,  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  the 
European  Obion  (ED) ,  and  the  Western  European  Onion  (WED)  is 
currently  being  debated  and  studied.  However,  one  fact  is  certain: 
lasting  peace  and  reform  in  Europe  will  come  only  with  the  commitment 
of  these  regional  organizations.*^ 

The  CSCE,  which  began  in  Helsinki  in  1975,  has  already 
contributed  significantly  to  overcoming  the  division  of  Europe.  As  a 
result  of  the  November,  1999  Paris  Summit,  which  recognized  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  and  institutionalized  the  CSCE,  it  now  includes  new 
formal  arrangements  and  provides  a  contractual  framework  for 
discussion  and  cooperation  among  European  nations.**  The  CSCE  can 
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play  a  cola  carpi  ementary  to  that  of  NATO  in  tha  procass  of  Europaan 
unity  and  prasarviag  paaca. 

Until  recently,  tha  CSCE  did  not  hava  tha  operational  raaourcaa 
it  naadad  to  support  a  now  Europe  in  which  tha  risk  of  major  conflict 
had  ban  raplacad  by  tha  reality  of  several  minor  conflicts  both 
within  and  among  states.  Between  March  and  July  1992,  tha  Conference 
held  discussions  in  Helsinki.  Tha  resulting  Helsinki  Document  stated 
that  the  CSCE  should  be  considered  a  "regional  arrangement  in  the 
sense  of  Chapter  VIII  of  the  Uhited  Rations  Charter".**  That 
decision  evened  the  way  for  political  and  operational  collaboration 
between  the  CSCE  and  the  UN  and  legitimized  its  involvement  in 
regional  peacekeeping  operations.  The  inclusion  of  peacekeeping 
operations  as  a  means  available  to  the  CSCE  was  of  great  significance 
because  it  transformed  the  CSCE,  for  the  first  time,  into  an 
institution  with  operational  functions. 

The  CSCE  indicated  that  it  will  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Rations  in  regard  to  peacekeeping.  It  will  not  use  force,  its 
actions  must  be  conducted  impartially  and  involvement  requires  full 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned.  However,  more  recent  discussions 
centered  on  the  possible  use  of  European  peace-enforcement  units  to 
bring  about  a  resolution  in  former  Yugoslavia.  The  CSCE  has 
recognized  that  it  must  go  beyond  traditional  peacekeeping  to  bring 
real  peace  to  Europe. 

The  Conference  concluded  with  the  following  fundamental 
agreements,  first,  peacekeeping  operations  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
context  of  intra-state  conflicts.  Second,  the  CSCE  may  take  shelter 
behind  Chapter  VIII  of  the  UR  Charter  and  refer  problems  to  the 
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Security  Council.  Finally,  it  may  also  call  for  the  help,  either 
indirectly  or  directly  of  RATO,  the  BC,  the  WSJ  and  even  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS).4*  RATO  has  agreed  that  it 
can  place  its  resources  at  the  CSCE's  disposal,  but  the  CSCE  made  it 
clear  that  it  would  call  on  RATO  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
after  consulting  with  individual  members  of  the  Alliance.  All 
Alliance  timbers  have  agreed  that  the  CSCE  should  retain 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  operations  and  that  each  of  the 
participating  states  nay  take  part,  including  states  that  are  not 
members  of  HATO.^ 

Other  European  institutions,  such  as  the  WED  and  the  BC,  also 
have  roles  to  play  in  the  security  of  Europe.  The  creation  of  a 
European  arrangement  in  security  and  defense  will  underline  the 
preparedness  of  the  Europeans  to  take  a  greater  share  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  security  and  for  stability  throughout 
Europe.  While  RATO  and  the  CSCE  may  be  the  primary  forms  for 
discussions  among  the  Allies,  the  WEO  and  BC  provide  additional 
assemblies  for  agreement  on  policies  bearing  on  the  security  and 
defense  of  Europe. 

Europe  is  divided  on  the  idea  of  the  CSCE,  RATO  or  another 
European  agency  taking  up  the  peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement 
mantle.  Some  nations  are  willing  to  accept  the  role  of  peacekeeping, 
but  do  not  support  the  proposal  of  peace-anforcan«nt  actions.  Thus, 
proposals  to  use  the  Rorth  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (RACC) ,  RATO 
or  the  WED  for  peacekeeping  or  peace-enforcement  operations  under  the 
CSCE  clash  with  the  view  of  some  that  the  UR  should  remain  the  leader 
in  keeping  peace.*®  Yet  to  be  resolved  are  the  questions  of,  if  and 
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how  Europe  will  come  to  grips  with  situations  such  as  those  in 
Yugoslavia  that  threaten  security  throughout  the  continent. 

Both  the  search  for  a  European  defense  association  and  the 
efforts  to  restructure  mao  defenses  are  based  an  the  premise  that 
defense  should  constitute  a  collective  undertaking. With  this  in 
mind,  Germany  and  France  have  expanded  their  military  cooperation 
over  and  above  the  existing  brigade  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a 
European  corps  to  which  forces  of  other  WED  states  could  be  added. 

Its  tasks  are  threefold:  combat  missions,  peacekeeping  operations  and 
hunanitarian  missions.^  It  provides  a  vehicle  for  tying  France 
closer  to  a  collective  defense  undertaking  and  it  could  counter 
pressures  to  renationalize  the  forces  of  the  united  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to  the  WEB  remains  ambiguous  and 
uncertain,  particularly  since  a  Joint  Committee  is  to  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  decisions  by  participating 
governments,  coordinating  military  policy  and  managing  relations  with 
the  WEB,  NMD  and  other  international  organizations.  While  the  Joint 
Committee  should  be  as  compatible  as  passible  with  the  structures 
being  worked  out  in  the  WEB,  it  could  clearly  pose  a  competing,  less 
integrated  structure  than  the  two  existing  alliances  (WEB  and  NMD), 
and  thereby  complicate  the  constitution  of  the  WEB  as  well  as  the 
defense  association. 

The  WEB  is  designed  as  the  repository  of  the  European  defense 
idenity  and  the  European  pillar  of  NMD.  The  two  functions  could 
generate  tensions  and  contradictions,  particularly  if  the  European 
defense  identity  were  to  be  defined  in  contrast  to  the  Atlantic 
dimension  rather  than  as  a  complement  thereto. **  However,  all  NATO 
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states  have  agreed  that  tha  primary  responsibilities  of  forces 
answerable  to  the  NED  will  remain  NATO's  collective  defense  under  the 
Washington  Treaty. 

NATO/  the  NED  and  the  CSCE  have  recopiized  the  need  to  become 
more  involved  in  regional  security  and  peacekeeping.  In  June  1992, 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  NATO  Alliance  decided  that  their  troops 
and  equipment  could  be  used  for  peacekeeping  outside  NATO 
territory.^  That  decision  reversed  a  decades-old  policy  limiting 
the  deployment  of  forces  to  the  territory  of  NATO  countries.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  a  conference  in  Scotland,  the  ministers 
directed  their  senior  military  officials  to  draw  up  plans  for  NATO  to 
take  a  strong  role  as  a  European  peacekeeper  and  peace-enforcer.^ 

At  the  same  time  they  discussed  sending  soldiers  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  to  guard  relief  convoys  to  the  embattled  capital.  They 
agreed  that  any  such  mission  could  be  under  the  control  of  the  united 
Nations  or  the  52-Nation  CSCE.^* 

At  that  same  meeting,  NATO  Secretary-General,  Manfred  Woerner 
said  the  Alliance,  with  its  military  expertise  and  assets,  was 
uniquely  placed  to  support  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  missions 
like  the  one  run  by  the  United  Nations  in  former  Yugoslavia.  He 
said,  "There  is  a  general  agreement  that  indeed  one  of  the  new 
missions  of  MATO  is  peacekeeping.  He  will  continue  to  offer  our 
support  to  the  Utaiuid  Nations  and  to  the  CSCE.  No  other  organization 
could  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  efficient  way."^  British 
Defence  Secretary  Malcolm  Rifkind  agreed,  saying:  "It  clearly  is  in 
everyone's  interest  if  NATO,  in  addition  to  its  defense  role,  could 
be  used  for  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  tasks."  56 
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Developing  a  European  force  capable  of  doing  both  missions, 
defense  and  peacekeeping,  requires  considerable  coordination  between 
the  competing  regional  organisations.  Sena  assets  may  be  used  for 
dual  purposes,  such  as  territorial  protection  ud  for  peacekeeping  or 
peace-enforcoRNnt.  HMD's  ACE  Rapid  Reaction  OCNPS  (RRRC)  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  is  also  possible  to  develop  systems  for  dual  earmarking 
of  forces  to  HMD  and  tbs  WED.  But  cars  must  be  taken  not  to  overly 
comnit  forces  or  to  assign  noncompatible  missions. 

Flexibility  and  building-block  approaches  are  essential  in  the 
construction  of  peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement  options. 

Legitimacy  requires  OH  authorization  and  perhaps  even  OH  control  of 
the  operation.  In  other  instances  the  CSCE  may  be  in  charge  as  a 
regional  arrangement  voider  Chapter  VIII  of  the  OH  Charter.  HMD  and 
WED  nations  nay  provide  national  contributions  to  such  operations, 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  WED  and  even  HMD  could  act 
collectively,  or  in  the  future,  be  charged  with  executing  the 
operations  on  behalf  of  the  CSCE  or  the  ON.  The  WED,  CSCE  and  HMD 
are  attempting  to  work  out  appropriate  response  options,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  coordinate  their  efforts  and 
create  the  means  for  dealing  with  the  European  challenges  of  the 
future. 


The  ON  Charter  encourages  regional  organizations’  involvement 
wherever  possible  to  resolve  conflict,  and  calls  for  cooperation 
between  regional  organizations  and  the  united  Ration#.*7  in  a  few 
cases,  regional  organizations  have  been  effective  in  temporarily 
calming  local  disputes,  either  independently  or  under  a  OR  nandate. 
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C to  the  other  hand,  they  have  uaually  done  little  more  than  postpone 
conflict.  The  Arab  League's  involvement  during  the  Iraqi ’Kuwaiti 
border  dispute  in  1961  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  regional 
organisation  was  temporarily  effective  when  the  OR  failed.  After  OR 
inaction  during  the  crisis,  the  Arab  League  intervened.**  Through 
diplomacy,  peacemaking  and  the  deployment  of  Arab  League  forces,  Iraq 
was  persuaded  to  accept  Ramit's  borders,  at  least  tmoporarily. 

A  second  case  where  a  regional  organisation  was  reasonably 
successful  was  the  response  of  the  GAS  to  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
The  QAS,  led  by  the  United  States,  authorized  all  necessary  measures, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  remove  the  threat  to  the 
hemisphere  poeed  by  the  introduction  of  Soviet  missiles  into  Cuba.*^ 
While  the  CAS  action  would  have  had  little  impact  if  the  united 
States  were  not  totally  committed,  and  leading,  their  support  did 
help  legitimize  American  action. 

For  every  case  where  a  regional  organisation  has  b ean  successful 
in  bringing  about  peace  and  stability,  there  have  been  many  failures. 
The  Arab  League  was  unable  to  stem  the  eight  year  Iran~Iraq  war  and 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1996.  The  GAD  failed  to  reduce 
violence  in  South  Africa,  stop  civil  war  and  external  involvanwnt  in 
the  Congo  during  the  early  1960's  or  stop  fighting  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  Biafra  in  tha  late  1960’s.®®  Although  the  CAS  has  been 
involved  in  several  operations  over  the  pest  30  years,  it  has  mainly 
used  diplomacy  in  an  attempt  to  restore  peace.  It  seldom  considered 
coercion  wless  the  United  States  led  such  action. 

When  asked  about  a  regional  organisation's  suitability  for 
conducting  peacekeeping  operations.  Major  0»eral  Lewis  MacKsnzie 
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Mid  his  experience  showed  that  as  a  general  rule,  they  war* 


unsuccessful  in  keeping  peace  bacauM  thay  were  parcaivad  to  hava 
ultarior  motives  or  foreign  policy  intarasts  by  tha  countrias 
involved.6* 

Regional  organizations  hava  tha  ability  to  dstar  and  roaolva 
local  conflict  if  naithar  balligarant  has  usad  forca  or  if  both 
partias  ara  willing  to  negotiate  a  paacaful  settlement.  However, 
history  has  oftan  shown  that  ragiocal  agencies  do  not  hava  tha 
military  strength  to  kaap  tha  pcaca  or  aoforca  a  caasa  fira  onca 
annad  conflict  has  bagun.  Past  parfomnea  indicates  that  onca 
fighting  erupts,  regional  organisations  ara  not  successful.  At  bast, 
regional  intervention  can  freeze  or  temporarily  contain  conflict; 
seldom  can  it  resolve  it.62 

For  a  regional  organization  to  hava  any  chance  of  being 
successful  in  a  peacekeeping  or  peace- enforcement  operation,  at  least 
three  conditions  must  be  mat.  First,  it  oust  have  tha  support  of  a 
major  regional  power  and  the  organization  must  be  politically  and 
militarily  strong  enough  to  persuade  and,  if  necessary,  coerce  local 
nations  or  warring  factions  to  settle  their  differences.  Second,  tha 
organization  must  hava  the  consent  of  at  least  ana  of  tha  partias 
involved  in  tha  conflict  to  intervene,  and  third,  international 
support  or  acceptance  is  needed  to  prevent  escalation  beyond  tha 
region.6^ 

1030  is  the  only  organization  that  has  the  ability  to  meet  tha 
above  conditions.  Even  if  the  Qnited  States  were  not  involved,  1030 
has  multiple  major  powers  in  Europe.  Certainly  tha  contained  efforts 
of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France  meet  these  requirenmnts.  1030 
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has  a  sharad  political  and  strategic  focus  for  Europe,  and 
military  doctrine,  tactics,  tecfaniquae  and  procaduras  that  hava  base 
practicad  at  tha  oparatienal  and  tactical  laval  NATO  nay  not  ba 
abla  to  insura  that  tha  eensant  of  at  laast  ana  involvad  party  is 
given,  but  its  raapaetad  position  in  Buropa  doas  give  it  nacassary 
cradibility.  Finally,  any  NATO  involvement  that  is  conduct  ad  under  a 
ON  msndata  would  produca  tha  raquirad  intaznatianal  support. 

There  is  no  ragional  organisation  outsida  of  Buropa  which  moats 
tha  abovarontianod  criteria,  only  NATO,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  European  organizations  such  as  the  CSCE,  the 
WED  or  tha  EC,  has  tha  requisite  political,  military  and  economic 
strength  to  coerce  local  belligerents  to  stop  fighting  and  make 
peace.  NATO  is  unique  in  that  it  has  extraordinarily  wide-ranging 
political  and  military  assets  and  experience  that  do  not  exist 
elsewhere.^ 

The  united  Nations  must  ensure  that  an  apparatus  capable  of 
implementing  a  comprehensive  range  of  peace  processes,  including  all 
phases  of  conflict  resolution,  is  set  in  place. ^  The  current  UN 
organization  treats  diplomacy,  peacemaking,  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
enforcement  as  separate  functions  headed  by  different  under 
Secretaries-General .  There  is  little  coordination  among  the  Under 
Secretaries  and  no  formal  connection  between  these  agencies  even 
though  their  functions  are  intertwined.  This  ineffective 
organization  has  led  to  overwhelming  bureaucracy  and  relatively 
little  success. 
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In  fact,  these  functions  should  ba  grouped  as  phases  uider  the 
broader  category  of  conflict  resolution.  The  United  Rations  is  no 
longer  clearly  able  to  separate  one  phase  from  another.  The  on-going 
political,  ethnic  and  social  conflicts  in  Cambodia,  Bosnia  and 
Somalia  have  demonstrated  that  a  OR  resolution  backed-**  only  with 
unarmed  peacekeepers  will  not  resolve  conflict.  Macedonia  and 
Croatia  may  well  be  the  next  places  we  learn  this  lesson.  If 
conflict  spreads  from  Bosnia  into  Macedonia  and  Croatia,  there  is 
little  hope  that  UN  peacekeepers,  stationed  there,  can  prevent  the 
same  kind  of  violence  that  is  currently  tweeping  Bosnia  from  all  of 
former  Yugoslavia.  A  far  more  wide-reaching  approach  is  needed  to 
resolve  conflict  or  restore  peace  once  fighting  has  erupted. 

Somalia  can  be  used  as  a  case  in  point.  There  has  been  Arab 
League,  QN7  and  UN  involvemmt  in  Somalia  for  decades.  As  early  as 
1974  the  Arab  League  intervened  with  peacemaking  and  preventive 
diplomatic  efforts  to  stmn  conflict  with  Ethopia  and  attmipt  to 
reduce  Soviet  influence  in  the  region.  By  1988,  the  situation  had 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  the  UN  evacuated  its  personnel  and 
reduced  its  refugee  assistance  program  because  of  safety;  again 
diplomacy  and  peacemaking  had  failed.  After  further  failed 
peacemaking  and  diplomatic  missions  by  the  ON,  QK7  and  the  Islmnic 
Conference,  the  UR  sent  peacekeepers  in  early  1992.  By  October,  it 
became  clear  to  the  Secretary-General  that  peacekeepers  could  not 
stop  the  fighting  or  protect  humanitarian  relief  operations  and  that 
stronger  action  was  needed.67  In  November,  the  United  States  was 
asked  to  intervene  to  stop  fighting,  protect  UN  workers  and  ensure 
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tha  security  of  hunaitarian  assistance  shipments.  Within  months  the 
tJ.S.  agreed  to  disarm  rival  factions  and  destroy  arms  cachets.6* 

In  Somalia,  nearly  all  phases  of  conflict  resolution  have  been 
used.  Whan  peacemaking  and  preventive  diplomacy  failed,  CUT  mandated 
peacekeeping  operations  were  tried.  When  it  became  obvious  that 
peacekeepers  could  not  resolve  fighting  between  clans,  protect  ON 
workers  or  provide  security  for  humanitarian  assistance  operations 
and  food  distribution,  the  O.S.  was  asked  to  intervene  with  armed 
soldiers  to  separate  the  factions  by  force,  take  weapons  and  conduct 
peace-enforcement.  If  the  O.S.  is  successful,  the  conditions  may  be 
set  for  the  ON  to  resume  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  and  to  begin 
peace-building  operations. 

Nearly  the  same  scenario  has  been  seen  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
ON,  NATO,  the  WED,  and  the  CSCE  have  conducted  preventive  diplomacy, 
peacemaking  and  peacekeaping  operations  within  Bosnia,  Croatia  and 
Macedonia.  So  far,  none  of  these  efforts  have  stopped  the  fighting 
or  relieved  tensions.  Cyrus  Vance,  the  chief  ON  envoy,  and  Lord 
David  Owen  of  tha  European  Ccmnunity  have  made  little  progress  in 
getting  Serbs,  Croats  and  Bosnians  to  discuss  a  lasting  peace  and 
they  have  made  no  progress  in  maintaining  a  ceasefire.  The  last 
opportunity  for  a  peaceful  solution  may  be  Mister  Vance's  proposal  to 
"divide  the  former  Yugoslav  republic  into  16  autonomous  provinces".69 
If  his  efforts  fail,  the  next  logical  step  is  either  to  contain  the 
current  fighting  or  use  military  force  to  stop  it.  Either  way, 
coercion  (peace-enforcement)  must  be  used. 

Any  improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  united  Nations  in 
maintaining  peace  and  security  will  have  to  be  based  on  a  coherent 
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approach  to  the  phases  of  conflict  resolution.  If  preventive 
diplomacy,  peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  peace-enforcement  and  peace¬ 
building  can  be  linked  together,  under  one  Deputy  Secretary-General, 
the  resulting  coordinated  effort  could  give  new  life  and  credibility 
to  the  United  Rations  as  a  maker  of  peace.  In  addition,  it  would 
provide  a  legitimate  umbrella  organisation  for  regional  organisations 
to  work  under  as  keepers  of  the  peace. 

these  phases  cannot  be  viewed  as  sequential  events,  where  the 
right  time  can  be  determined  to  intervene  and  conduct  diplomatic 
discussions  or  peacemaking  operations.  They  overlap  and  intertwine 
so  that  an  organization  must  be  prepared  to  conduct  more  than  one  at 
the  same  time.  Figure  1  shows  the  interrelationships  between  the 
various  phases.^0  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  multiple  phases  will 
be  executed  at  the  same  time,  within  a  given  regional  conflict. 


Figure  1 

Before  any  organization  can  effectively  resolve  conflict 
throughout  all  of  the  above  phases,  an  efficient  information  or 
intelligence  system  must  be  established.  There  is  still  a  great  deal 
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to  be  done  in  the  ON,  both  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  organization 
and  to  ioprove  the  evaluation  of  available  information.  The  Office 
for  Research  and  the  Collection  of  Information  (GRCX)  has  bean  set  up 
to  observe  events  around  the  world  and  inform  the  W  of  potential 
problems  as  well  as  the  current  status  of  ongoing  conflicts.71  The 
five  permanent  ambers  of  the  Security  Council  have  access  to  the 
world's  largest  intelligence  agencies,  while  the  Military  Staff 
Ccmdttee  (MSC) ,  cargos ed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  five 
permanent  ambers,  has  access  to  the  best  military  intelligence. 

These  agencies  should  carbine  their  efforts  to  provide  timely  and 
accurate  intelligence  to  the  Secretary-General  concerning  potential 
conflict. 

The  Secretary-General  is  responsible  to  the  Security  Council  for 
the  organization,  conduct,  and  direction  of  peacekeeping  operations, 
and  he  alone  reports  to  the  Security  Cornell  Therein  lies  part  of 
the  problem;  there  is  no  standing  organization  to  assist  the 
Secretary-General  on  a  daily  basis.  Conmittees  are  formed  as  crises 
develop  and  there  is  no  single  agent  within  the  Secretariat 
responsible  for  security  operations. 

The  current  cuibersome  system  has  30  top-level  officials 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary-General.7^  A  reorganization  of 
the  Secretariat  is  needed.  Deputy  Secretaries-General  should  be 
appointed,  or  elected,  to  be  responsible  for  a  group  of  functions. 

One  of  these  deputies  would  be  in  charge  of  political,  security  and 
peace  affairs,  bringing  together  all  the  different  parts  of  the  UR 
which  at  present  deal  separately  with  such  matters.  These  functions 
could  include  a  world-wide  watch  on  developments  in  peace  and 
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security,  peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  peace-enf orcement ,  disarmament, 
arms  control  and  regional  security.  The  DIf  MSC  could  be  positioned 
under  this  Deputy  Secretary-General  to  provide  military  advice  and 
perform  staff  functions. 

Bringing  all  these  elements  together  under  a  single  deputy  would 
certainly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Security-General .  It  would  also 
result  in  a  more  coherent  and  mutually  supported  system  where  the 
Secretariat  and  Security  Council  could  better  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 

Such  a  unified  organization  would  serve  to  keep  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  Security  Council  alerted  to  possible  conflicts  or 
emergencies.  It  could  develop  recommendations  for  early  initiatives 
by  the  Secretary-General  in  the  use  of  ON  agencies  to  resolve 
disputes  before  actual  crisis.  It  would  conduct  contingency  planning 
for  possible  emergencies.  It  would  support  the  peacemaking  tas'  -  of 
the  Secretary-General,  his  representatives,  or  the  Security  Council 
by  providing  information,  advice  and  staff  as  required.  It  would 
unify  the  elements  of  maintaining  peace  and  security — peacemaking, 
peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement— to  a  single  organization  and 
structure.  It  also  would  link  those  functions  to  the  other  conflict 
resolution  components  of  preventive  diplomacy  and  post-conflict 
peace-building.  Figure  2  presents  a  potential  organization  for  a 
Deputy  Secretary-General  responsible  for  political,  security  and 
peace  affairs. 

This  organization  could  initiate  timely  operational  planning  for 
future  missions  and  coordinate  the  full  support  of  all  relevant  parts 
of  the  Secretariat,  as  well  as  support  existing  peacekeeping 
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missions.  It  would  maintain  constant  coordination  with  mamber 
nations  that  contribute  forces  and  monitor  readiness,  availability 
training,  and  planning  for  actual  missions. 


If  the  UN  uses  NATO  as  its  chief  agent  for  regional  security  in 
Europe,  a  UN  military  model  need  not  be  developed.  NATO  has  an 
experienced  and  functioning  military  structure  and  staff  organization 
capable  of  planning  campaigns,  deploying  and  sustaining  forces  and 
providing  operational  command  and  control.  There  is  little  need  for 
additions  to  the  UN  Secretariat  to  support  a  military  operation. 

Cnee  the  Secretary-General  and  Security  Council  decide  to  act,  the 


MSC  and  Deputy  Secretary-General  for  Political,  Security  and  Paaca 
Affairs  could  provide  sufficient  guidance  for  RATO  to  act. 

vt  mnrmrrm* 

Peacekeeping  is  the  most  prcndnent  and  the  most  expansive 
activity  in  the  DM  today.  Over  56,066  OR  peacekeepers,  on  four 
continents,  are  a  symbol  of  the  Obi  ted  Nations'  ccnndtmant  to 
international  peace  and  security.  They  come  from  65  nations  and 
represent  more  than  35  percent  of  the  nambership.^  In  Europe  alone, 
over  15,606  UN  peacekeepers  are  deployed,  but  the  fighting  continues 
unabated.  The  UN  is  becoming  increasingly  less  successful  in  keeping 
peace.  As  the  lumber  of  peacekeeping  missions  goes  up  and 
effectiveness  goes  down,  the  cost  continues  to  skyrocket.  The  cost 
of  peacekeeping  efforts  in  1992  was  in  excess  of  $3  billion.  This 
figure  was  two  and  a  half  times  the  budget  of  the  entire 
Organization.^  Projections  for  next  year  put  the  peacekeeping  cost 
at  over  $4  billion.  The  UN  can  not  continue  these  massive 
expenditures  with  little  success  to  show  for  it. 

A  historian  might  say  that  every  period  in  history  could  be 
described  as  a  transitional  phase.  If  that  term  ever  applied,  it 
certainly  is  true  of  Europe  today The  Continent  is  still  in 
transition  from  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  communism  and 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  This  transition  has  already  affected 
how  peacekeeping  in  Europe  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

Peacekeeping,  in  its  traditional  sense,  is  not  effective  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  UN  can  not  bring  about  and  maintain  peace  in 
Europe  with  a  poorly  equipped  and  ad  hoc  organization  as  it  has 
attempted  to  do  elsewhere.  Ethnic,  economic  and  religious  frictions 
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have  brought  Europe  into  a  nan  dimension  of  conflict.  A 
comprehensive  approach  enconpassing  all  phaaas  of  conflict  rasolution 
(preventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  peace- «nf or cenent 
and  poat-conflict  peace-building)  nuat  be  planned,  coordinated  and 
executed  by  the  OR  to  bring  about  laating  peace. 

The  OR  Secretary -General  recently  stated  that  ON  peacekeepers 
have  been  powerless  to  stop  fighting  in  Croatia;  ha  threatened  to 
withdraw  than  because  their  own  safety  was  endangered  by  all  sides. ^ 
The  ON  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  having  its  peacekeepers 
attacked  and  blamed  for  fighting  by  all  three  ethnic  factions 
involved  in  the  fighting  throughout  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  region. 

The  concerns  of  Russia  and  numbers  of  the  former  Soviet  Ohian 
must  also  be  considered  before  any  operations  are  conducted  in  a 
former  Eastern  bloc  country,  until  recently,  Russia  seemed  to  take  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  toward  UR  and  Western  European  involvenant  in 
former  Yugoslavia.  However,  since  early  February  mixed  signals  have 
been  sent  by  the  Russians.  Qn  one  hand,  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  has  tried  to  maintain  a  moderate  position  and  show  that 
Russia  supports  civilized  action  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Bosnia.  As 
a  result,  NATO  Secretary-General,  Manfred  Woeroer  has  offered  to 
include  Russian  and  other  forces  from  outside  the  Alliance  in  a 
combined  operation  that  could  involve  combat  operations  in  former 
Yugoslavia. 7*  cn  the  other  hand,  Serbian  appeals  for  Russian  backing 
have  offered  incentives  for  pro-Serbian,  anti-Western  hard-liners  in 
Moscow  to  challenge  President  Yeltsin  within  his  own  party.^  The  UR 
and  RATO  must  not  view  operations  in  Eastern  Europe  only  in  terms  of 
the  impact  on  RATO  and  the  West.  They  must  work  to  involve  Russia 
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and  the  CIS  in  an?  significant  operations  if  a  lasting  solution  is  to 
be  found. 

If  peace  is  to  com  to  Europe,  the  nations  of  Europe  oust  take 
the  lead  and  gat  it  done.  The  m,  the  EC,  the  NEC  and  tha  CSCE  can 
provide  supporting  world  opinion,  political  strength  and  monetary 
support,  but  MATO  is  the  only  organisation  capable  of  combining  the 
political  leadership,  military  organization  and  forces  necessary  to 
make,  er  orce  and  keep  the  peace.*®  After  peace  is  restored,  the  ON, 
the  EC,  the  NEXT  and  the  CSCE  can  continue  their  involvement  to  build 
a  long-term  settlement  for  a  secure  Europe. 

The  ON,  MATO  and  the  U.S.  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  term 
ccnmLtnMnt  if  peacekeeping,  peace-enforcement  and  post-conflict 
peace-building  are  conducted  in  Eastern  Europe.  There  must  be  s 
clear  ON  mandate  to  insure  that  world  opinion  accepts  and  supports 
military  intervention  and  the  United  States  must  provide  its  full 
support.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  conflict  in  Eastern 
Europe  can  be  quickly  resolved.  Most  observers,  particularly  those 
soldiers  who  must  ultimately  take  up  arms  to  enforce  peace,  would 
like  to  see  clear  political  objectives  and  acceptable  end-states 
determined  and  agreed  upon  by  the  UN  and  NATO  before  full-scale 
military  operations  begin.  The  fact  is  that  the  likelihood  of  such 
decisions  occurring  are  poor  at  bast  and  probably  non-existent. 

However,  it  is  reasonable  for  peace-enforcers  to  expect  their 
political  leaders  to  describe,  in  general  terms,  how  they  envision 
the  area  to  look  at  the  conclusion  of  peace-enforcement  operations.** 
Without  this  political  vision  and  guidance,  military  peace-enforcers 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  develop  objectives  that  will. 
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whan  achieved,  allow  or  set  the  conditions  for  long- term  successful 
regional  peacekeeping  and  peace-building  operations. 

The  Weinberger  Criteria  for  exwnitting  forces  Bust  be  modified 
to  fit  modern  peace-anforcanmnt  operations.  The  ON,  HMD  and  the 
Dhited  States  should  consider  the  following  set  of  criteria  for 
committing  forces  to  any  European  peace- enforcement  operation:  first, 
there  must  be  a  clear  ON  mandate  that  is  supported  by  both  the  people 
of  Europe  and  the  American  public.  Second,  there  must  be  clear 
intention  of  taking  all  necessary  steps  to  stop  the  fighting  and  all 
parties  to  the  dispute  oust  understand  that  NATO  is  prepared  to 
conduct  decisive  combat  operations  to  bring  about  peace.  Third, 
there  must  be  a  general  vision  within  the  HI  of  the  desired  political 
outcome.  And  finally,  force  must  be  used  only  after  all  reasonable 
diplomatic  efforts  have  failed.  Without  an  established  set  of 
ccmmitinant  criteria,  NATO  cannot  develop  and  execute  a  peace- 
enforcement  effort  which  will  set  the  conditions  for  long  range 
peace-building  and  regional  stability  in  Europe. 

The  united  States  cannot  help  but  be  involved  in  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  UN  and  NATO,  without  the  political  support 
and  the  logistical  resources  of  the  united  States,  can  be  successful 
in  making  peace  and  building  a  secure  Europe.  The  U.S.  must  continue 
its  strong  leadership  role  in  the  UN  and  provide  incentives  to  make 
the  UN  more  functional 

The  United  States  can  make  the  UN  more  functional  by  taking  the 
initiative  to  restructure  the  UN  Secretariat  and  develop  a  Deputy 
Secretary-General  for  Political,  Security  and  Peace  Affairs.  In 
order  for  any  UN  mandated  intervention  by  NATO  to  be  effective,  the 
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OH  oust  develop  a  political  orgsnisation  to  support  and  control 
sustained  peace-enforcement  operations  and  assist  in  diplcsmtic  and 
post-conflict  peace-building  efforts.  Cnly  the  Obi  ted  States  has  the 
strength  to  being  about  this  reorganisation. 

Zf  the  UN  and  1000  can  successfully  work  together  and  bring 
peace  to  Europe,  they  could  help  set  the  conditions  for  other 
regional  organisations  becoming  more  involved  in  their  areas  and  more 
closely  tied  to  the  UR.  However,  there  currently  is  no  other 
regional  organization,  outside  of  Europe,  equal  to  RATO  in  enforcing 
and  keeping  peace  in  its  region.  Ro  organization,  other  than  RATO, 
has  the  political,  economic  or  military  strength  necessary  to  conduct 
all  phases  of  conflict  resolution  within  a  region. 

In  sumoary,  the  United  Rations  has  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
making  and  keeping  peace  in  Europe.  It  can  best  acccoplish  that  role 
by  developing  an  organisation  voder  one  Deputy  Secretary-General 
which  can  effectively  operate  through  all  phases  of  conflict 
resolution  and  by  convincing  HA30  to  serve  as  its  chief  regional 
organization  for  operations  in  Europe. 
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The  fol lowing  definitions  ere  mwmry  for  this  study: 

Coalition  Action 

Conflict 

Crisis 

Bunenitarian  Operations 
peacekeeping 
Paacmnldng 
Paaca  building 

Pravantiva  Diplomacy 
Preventive  Deployment 


Coalition  Action-  Multinational  action  outsida  the  bounds  of 
established  alliances,  usually  for  single  ooraalms  or  longer 
cooperation  in  a  narrow  sector  or  ccmnon  interest.*-* 


cmfUr*-  An  armed  struggle  or  clash  batwean  organised  parties 
within  a  nation  or  batwean  nations  in  order  to  achieve  limited 
military  or  political  objectives.  While  regular  forces  are  often 
involved,  irregular  forces  frequently  predominate.  Conflict  is  often 
protracted,  confined  to  a  restricted  geographic  arse,  and  constrained 
in  weaponry  and  level  of  violence.  Within  this  state,  military  power 
in  response  to  threats  may  be  esercised  in  an  indirect  while 

supportive  of  other  elements  of  power.  Limited  objectives  may  be 
achieved  by  the  abort,  focused,  and  direct  application  of  force.*4 
£daia-  An  incident  or  situation  involving  s  threat  to  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  dtisena,  military  forces,  and 
poeeeaeiona  or  vital  interests  that  creates  a  condition  of  such 
diplomatic,  economic,  political,  or  military  importance  that 
canal tment  of  OS  military  forces  and  resources  is  contemplated  to 
achieve  national  objectives.^ 
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of  natural  or 


diaastara.  The  purpoaaa  art  to  provide  relief 


and  aaaiatapoa  to  reduce  suffering  and  death.  Tba  assistance  is 
usually  limited  in  scope  and  duration,  and  suppleamnts  the  efforts  of 
civilian  authorities  that  have  primary  responsibility  for  providing 

disaster  assistance.** 

Peacekeeping-  Operations,  conducted  with  the  consent  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  designed  to  maintain  a  negotiated  truce  and  help 
promote  conditions  that  sivport  the  diplomatic  efforts  to  establish  a 
long-term  peace  in  areas  of  conflict.*^ 

p— rmUno-  Process  of  arranging  an  and  to  disputes  and 
resolving  issues  that  led  to  conflict,  primarily  through  diplomacy, 
mediation,  negotiation,  or  other  forma  of  peaceful  settlement.** 

td-tna-  Post-conflict  diplomatic  and  military  actions 
that  seek  to  rebuild  the  institutions  and  infrastructures  of  a  nation 
torn  by  civil  war;  or  build  bonds  of  peaceful  mutual  benefit  among 
nations  formerly  at  war,  in  order  to  avoid  e  relapse  into  conflict.*** 
B»n>.«nfareeMrt-  Military  operations  in  support  of  diplomatic 
efforts  to  restore  peace  between  belligerents  who  may  not  be 
consenting  to  intervention,  and  may  be  engaged  in  combat 
activities.®® 


Preventive  diple-gy-  Diplomatic  actions,  taken  in  advance  of  e 
predictable  crisis  aimed  at  removing  the  sources  of  conflict  before 
violence  erupts,  and  to  limit  tba  spread  of  the  letter  when  they 


When  OR  forces  are 


it  to 


to 


deter  cross  border  attacks  or  prevent  hostilities  within  s  cowtry. 
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rather  than  wait  vntil  aftar  axmad  conflict  baa  occurrad,  and 
aatabliah  daadlitarizad  zonea  in  a  pravantiva,  rathar  than  «  poat- 
conflict,  contact  to  aaparata  potantial  balligaranta.^ 
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MRC-  ACZ  Rapid  Reaction  CORPS 

CIS-  Co— enseal  th  of  Independent  States 

CSCE-  Conference  an  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

EC-  European  Cenaanity 

EFJ-  European  Political  Obion 

MSC-  Military  Staff  Cosadttee 

race-  North  Atlantic  Cooperative  Council 

NASD-  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 

OMJ-  Organisation  of  African  Obity 

CAS-  Organization  of  American  States 

CRCI-  Office  for  Research  and  the  Collection  of 
Tnfnraatjflu 

ON-  United  Rations 

US-  United  States 

NEC-  Western  European  Obion 
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